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Burgess Armistead and Alice Armistead; brother, Burgess Ball 
•(colonel in the Bevolutionary army); my wife's father, William 
Peachy; my wife Winifield; my brother Thomas Armistead; and 
friends Le Roy Peachy and Benjamin Dabney. 

Bobert Armistead 6 married, secondly, Ann, sister of Bev. Thomas 
and Col. Gregory Smith, and aunt of John Augustine Smith, Pres- 
ident of William and Mary, and had by this marriage: 75, Thomas; 
76, Martha Burwell, who married Benjamin Dabney, of Gloucester 
county (issue three daughters, of whom Ann married her cousin, 

Thomas Smith.) 77, Bobert, married , and is said to have 

had six children. {Richmond Standard; Quarterly IV., 102.) 

75. Thomas 8 Armistead married Miss Marchant, of North Caro- 
lina. He was Captain of the First Virginia State Begiment from 
April 6, 1778, to January, 1780, in the Bevolution. Issue: 78, 
Martha Burwell, married Fowler, and lived in Baltimore ; 

79, Abiah, who married William Mitchell, and had issue: Alfred 
Mitchell, of Bichmond, and Judge William Mitchell, of Texas. 

80, Anne Smith, who married Barton, and had Armistead, 

died in New Orleans, and a daughter who married Hutch- 

ings, of Williamsburg, Va., and had issue, two daughters, one of 

whom married a West India planter, the other, Moody, of 

Williamsburg. 81, Catharine, born March 25, 1787, who married, 

■ first, William Pierce, of James City county (issue : two children, 
one of whom, Emily,'married Bobinson Arnold, and had issue, 
Catherine Armistead); married, second, Everard Hall, a distin- 
guished lawyer of Norfolk, Va. She died in Bichmond, June 2, 
1864. {Richmond Standard, May 22, 1880.) 
[To be continued.] 



EDUCATION IN COLONIAL VIBGINIA. 

Part IV. 
The Higher Education. 

For the times and the circumstances there was never any lack in 
colonial times of the higher education in Virginia. The sources of 
education were, first, private tutors; second, English and Scotch 
schools and universities ; third, the College of William and Mary, 
and fourth, the College of New Jersey at Princeton, and the 
schools of Pennsylvania. This arrangement is made to represent 
the order of time. 

Till the College of William and Mary was established, the more 
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well-to-do classes in Virginia either employed tutors or sent their 
sons to the mother country. As the percentage of native English- 
men to the whole population was much greater in the seventeenth 
century than in the eighteenth century, and as men from the 
English and Scotch universities were continually arriving, the need 
of a home institution for the higher education was not as acutely 
felt during the former century. Moreover, it took much fewer 
educated men in Virginia during the seventeenth century to pre- 
serve the relative state of enlightenment than during the eigh- 
teenth century, when education had become far more diffused 
throughout the world. 

Private tutors have already been treated of in connection with 
private schools. Some one wealthy planter generally assumed 
the main expense of employing a tutor, but as the children of the 
neighboring plantations were also invited, the tutor was generally 
at the head of a school. Although poor men, who were often taken 
from the servant class, these tutors were generally men of erudi- 
tion and experience. They often took the students through a wide 
range of study, and were preferred by some of the planters to even 
the universities. 1 

The English universities were patronized throughout the colo- 
nial period to an extent never dreamed of in the Northern colonies. 
The ocean was, in fact, a connecting bridge to the shipping peo- 
ple and merchants who really settled Virginia. England was. 
fondly called "home," and her institutions were a part of the 
Virginia institutions. The land grants and the court records show 
the everyday intercourse that obtained between the two countries. 
The age was one of commercial enterprise and adventure, and the 
planters thought little of the hazards of the sea. 2 

This habit of sending the youth to England began at a very 
early day. When the project of the college at Henrico and the 
free school at Charles City was brought under discussion in the 
London Company, one argument employed in favor of the accepta- 
bility of the work was that the planters " had been compelled, 

nn the will of William .Randolph, of Tuckahoe (dated July 20, 1745, 
proved May 20, 1746), occurs the following: "And my will further is that 
my son, Thomas Mann Eandolph, shall not be educated at the College of 
William and Mary in Virginia, nor sent to sent to England on any account 
whatever, but my executors shall keep a private tutor for his education." 

2 The grants for land obtained by leading planters were often repeated, 
because of numerous passages to and from England. (See records in Land 
Office at Bichmond, Va.) 
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though to their great cost, to send their children to England 
to be taught." Perhaps the hardship upon the planters was some- 
what exaggerated in this statement, and at any rate the people 
grew more wealthy and the practice continued. Some instances 
taktn from the records may be given here in illustration: 

Augustine Warner, Speaker of the House of Burgesses, was in 1658 en- 
rolled a pupil of the Merchant Taylors' School in London. 

Henry Seawell, a magistrate of Lower Norfolk county, for whom SeawelFs 
Point was named, died in 1644, and the court ordered his orphan, Henry 
Seawell, born May 1, 1639, to be sent to Holland for his education. In 1653 
he could write and cypher well, and spoke French and Dutch as well as Eng- 
lish. He died without issue before 1672, leaving a sister, wife of Lemuel 
Mason. (Lower Norfolk county records.) 

John Cary, merchant of London, gave bond December 6, 1669, to Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel George Jordan and Captain Thomas Flood, engaging "to take 
care of "Walter Flood, his wife's brother, when he arrived in England, " and to 
"keep him at school and teach and educate him as my wife's brother." 
(Surry county records.) 

In 1665 Ealph Wormeley, Esq., of York Eiver, in Virginia, matriculated 
at Oriel College, Oxford. (Foster's Oxford Matriculates.') 

Henry Perrott, son of Kichard Perrott, presiding magistrate of Middlesex 
county, was at Gray's Inn in 1674. (Gray's Inn Register. ) 

Captain Philip Chesley, a magistrate of York county, directs in his will 
proved July 24, 1674, that his nephews, William and Philip Chesley "should 
be sent to school in London, and afterwards returned to Virginia." (York 
county records. ) 

In the settlement of Major Bobert Beverley's estate, Christopher Wormeley, 
who married his widow Catherine, was, in 1694, allowed a credit for a pay- 
ment of £40 made to Micajah Perry & Lane, London, merchants, for the 
"entertainment and accommodation " of Major Beverley's sons " Harry, John, 
and Kobert Beverley." They were probably in England for the purpose of 
attending school. (Middlesex county records.) 

Captain Arthur Spicer, a lawyer of Bichmond county, in his will, proved in 
1699, desired his son John to be sent to England for his education, the school 
" of the Charter house I take to be the best." (Bichmond county records.) 

Bichard Walker, of Drbanna, Middlesex county, in his will, proved April 
4, 1727, desired that "his nephew James Walker should be sent to the care of 
Mr. Foster Cunliffe, merchant in Liverpool, to learn Latin about three years, 
and then to be taken from the Latin school, and put to learn arithmetic and 
merchant accounts, navigation, or any other part of mathematics he inclines 
to." (Middlesex county records.) 

The will of Charles Carter, of Cleve, proved in King George county in 
1764, directs that his two sons, John and Landon Carter, then in England for 
their education "should be taught the languages, mathematics, and philoso- 
phy till they are well accomplished, and of proper age to be bound to some 
reputable attorney, who is to have them till twenty years and nine months, 
they at the same time to be entered at the Middle Temple and to attend 
commons. " 
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To be more brief, the following native born Virginians received 
their education in whole or in part in English schools: John Span, 
son of Cuthbert Span, of Virginia, matriculated at Queen's College, 
Oxford, March 20, 1704-5, age eighteen; Mann Page, son of 
Matthew Page, of Abingdon Parish, Gloucester county, matricu- 
lated at St. John's College, Oxford, July, 1709, age seventeen; 
Daniel Taylor, of New Kent county, after attending William and 
Mary College, attended St. John's and Trinity Colleges, Cambridge; 
Thomas Clayton, M. B., eldest son of John Clayton, Attorney- 
General of Virginia, attended Pembroch College, Cambridge; 
Henry Fitzhugb, son of William Fitzhugh, of Eagle's Nest, Staf- 
ford county, matriculated at Christ's Church College, Oxford, 
October 30, 1722, age fifteen; Christopher Eobinson, B. A. and 
M. A., son of John, of Middlesex county, matriculated at Oriel 
College, July 12, 1721, age eighteen ; Christopher Eobinson, son of 
Christopher, of Middlesex, at Oriel College, May 21, 1724, age 
nineteen, subsequently student of law at the Middle Temple; Peter 
Eobinson, brother to the last, at Oriel College, April 2, 1737, age 
nineteen ; William Eobinson, B. A., at Oriel College, April 2, 1737, 
age 20 (afterwards commissary in Virginia to the bishop of 
London) ; Lewis Bur well, president of the council of Virginia (said 
to have embraced almost "every branch of human knowledge 
within the circle of his knowledge"), at Cains' College, Cambridge; 
Lewis Burwell, his son, at Balliol College, Oxford, March 30, 1765, 
age eighteen; Bartholomew Yates, father of William Yates, presi- 
dent of William and Mary College, at Brasenose College, Oxford, 
March 16, 1694-95, age seventeen; Eobert Yates, brother of Wil- 
liam Yates, at Oriel College,. July 12, 1733, age eighteen; Bar- 
tholomew Yates, brother of the same, at Oriel College, February 
29, 1731-32, age eighteen; Chickeley Thacker, B. A., son of Henry 
Thacker of Middlesex, at Oriel College, May 24, 1724, age 
twenty; Augustine Washington and his sons Lawrence and Au- 
gustine, half brothers of George Washington, at Appleby School, 
in the North of England ; (Col.) Miles Cary, the emigrant and one 
of the council, states in his will that "Mr. Simon Hurle first have 
the education and bringing up of his son, Miles Cary " (born 1655, 
died 1709), one of the trustees of William and Mary College; 
Wilson Cary, son of the last, first at William and Mary College 
and then at Trinity College, Cambridge; Gabriel Jones studied in 
London ; Alexander White at Gray's Inn, January 22, 1763, and at 
the Inner Temple, January 15, 176-; Thompson Mason, first at 
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William and Mary and then a student of law at the Temple in 
London; John Blair, first at William and Mary and then a stu- 
dent of law at the Middle Temple in London; Rev. Thomas Smith, 
father of John Augustine Smith, president of William and Mary, 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, April 21, 1759, age eighteen; 
William Byrd, of Westover, educated in England under the care of 
Sir Robert Southwell and a student of law at the Inner Temple; 
Sir John Randolph, first, at William and Mary and then a student 
■of law at the Inner Temple; Gen. Thomas Nelson at Eton 1751-55 
and then at Cambridge; Robert Boiling, of Chellowe, author of 
the Boiling Memoir, Robert Munford, author of Munford's 
Poems, Robert Beverley, of Blandfield, Col. Theoderick Bland, 
member of the Continental Congress, Richard Henry Lee, the 
orator, William Fairfax, son of President William Fairfax, all 
studied at the famous school at Leeds in Yorkshire ' ; John and 
Richard Lee, sons of the emigrant Richard Lee, were at Oxford as 
early as 1658, John appearing to have gotten his M. D. somewhere 
in England; Philip Ludwell Lee studied law at the Inner Temple; 
Arthur Lee took his degree of M. D. at Edinburgh, after having 
been at Eton, a student of law at Lincoln's Inn 1770, and at 
Middle Temple in 1773; Thomas and Ludwell Lee, sons of R. H. 
Lee, at St Bee's in England at outbreak of the war, and then 
went to France with their Uncle Arthur; Francis Corbin studied 
in England at the outbreak of the Revolution ; Robert Tucker, son 
of Col. Robert Tucker, of Norfolk, finished his studies somewhere 
in England ; (Col.) John and (Gen.) Alexander Spottswood, sons of 
Governor Spottswood at Eton, about 1760; John Ambler and 
Edward Ambler, his brother, after going to Leeds Academy, at- 
tended Cambridge University; David, Richard Kidder, father of 
Bishop Meade, and Everard Meade, attended the school at Harrow 
under the care of Dr. Thackery, the principal, and archdeacon of 
Surry; Cyrus Griffin was educated, in England, and studied law 
at the Temple. 

'In the Virginia Gazette for November, 1769, occurs this advertisement 
■which shows that this school must have received considerable patronage from 
Yirginia: "At the Academy in Leeds, which is pleasantly situnted in the 
county of York, in England, young gentlemen are genteelly boarded and 
diligently instructed in English, the classicks, Modern Languages, Penman- 
ship, Arithmetick, Merchant Accounts, Mathematicks, Modern Geography, 
Experimental Philosophy, and Astronomy for twenty guineas per annum if 
nnder twelve years of age, by M r . Aaron Grimshaw and able Masters. Draw- 
ing, Musick, and Dancing are extra charges." 
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The following distinguished physicians studied at the University 
of Edinburgh: 1754, Valentine Peyton; 1758, Kicbard Gustavus 
Brown and Thomas Clayton; 1761, Theoderick Bland, George 
Gilmer, Jefferson's colleague in the House of Burgesses from Albe- 
marle county, James Blair, son of Hon. John Blair; 1765, Corbin 
Griffin and James Tapscott; 1769, Walter Jones and Joseph Good- 
wyn; 1767, George Steptoe and John Minson Gait 1 ; 1770, Drs. James 
McClurg, John Bavenscroft, Gustavus Brown, and Archibald 
Campbell; 1773, William Ball; 1774, John Griffin and Philip 
Turpin; 1776, Samuel Nicolls; 1777, John Shore; 1778, William 
Boush. 

Of course, in this latter period many of the graduates of medicine 
and law at the English and Scotch universities had previously 
attended the academic course at William and Mary. 

In 1693 the home college of William and Mary began to supple- 
ment the older educational agencies. Although only the grammar 
school was in operation till about 1712, that school was taught by 
highly accjmplished men, 2 and the student was carried through 
the higher classics. In 1712 a chair of natural philosophy and 
mathematics was added, and in 1729 the foundation was complete,, 
and according to the charter a trarsfer was made of the corpora- 
tion from the visitors to the faculty, consisting of a president and 
six professors. There were three courses. 3 The boy first entered 
the grammar school, where the Latin and Greek languages were 
taught. He studied the same books as by law and custom were 
used in England. The master was permitted, however, with the 
president's consent, to make proper observations on the grammar 

1 The Gaits were a race of doctors. Dr. Sam Gait was bom in 1763, died 
in 1792, and educated in London. Alexander Gait, born 1771, was a pupil of 
Sir Astley Cooper. 

s Bev. Mango Inglis, A. M., was grammar master, 1694-1705, 1716-1719; 
Arthur Blackmore before 1716; Eev. Hugh Jones 1719 to 1722. They were 
all three college graduates. 

8 What follows is derived from a copy of a digest of the laws of the college, 
published in 1756, preserved in the Lenox Library, New York, "the gift of 
President William Dawson to Eev. Samuel Davies," the celebrated Presbyte- 
rian divine, and president of Princeton. These statutes were in the main 
passed previous to 1727, when they were approved under the college seal by 
Dr. James Blair and Kev. Stephen Fouace, surviving trustees. The first pub- 
lished edition was in 1742. A copy of this earliest edition may probably bo 
found in the libraries of the Bishop of London and Archbishop of Canterbury,, 
England. 
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employed. Nothing was to be taught as insinuated anything 
against religion and good morals. 

On Saturdays and the eves of holidays a sacred lesson was given 
out of Castalio's Dialogues, Buchannan's Paraphrase of the Psalms, 
or " any other good book," approved by the president and master. 
The grammar master was paid £150, and received fifteen shillings 
from each scholar. The fee of the usher was five shillings. His 
salary in 1770 was £75 besides fees. 1 

On the scholar passing a satisfactory examination before the 
president and masters and ministers skilful in the learned lan- 
guages, he was promoted to the philosophical school, and became 
a student, assuming the cap and gown. There were two masters 
in this school : first, the professor of moral philosophy, who taught 
rhetoric, logic, and ethics ; and, secondly, the professor of natural 
philosophy and mathematics, who taught "phj sicks, metaphysics,, 
and mathematics." The salary of each professor was £80 sterling, 
and twenty shillings sterling a year from each scholar, except the 
scholarship students V\ho were taught gratis. The law required 
that besides "disputation" the youth were to be exercised in "de- 
clamation and themes on various subjects." The particular line of 
instruction was left to the discretion of the president and masters, 
who were expected to consult the chancellor. It was expressly 
declared in the laws that the professor of moral philosophy was 
not to be confined to the "logic and physics of Aristotle, which 
had reigned so long alone in the schools." According to the form 
and constitution of the famous institutions in England the term of 
four years was required for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and 
seven years for Master of Arts. 

The third school was the divinity school, in which there wer& 
two professors, whose salary was an annuity of £150 sterling, but 
who had no fees from the students. One professor taught the 
Hebrew tongue, and expounded the Old and New Testaments. 
The other explained "the common places of divinity and the con- 
troversies with heretics." As in the other schools of the college, 

1 For salaries in 1770, see page 187. These salaries in ease of the professors, 
were, however, supplemented from other sources. The president was not only 
president of the college, but commissary to the Bishop of London and member 
of the council and he drew salaries for each office, making his total income 
about £550. After the same manner, each of the professors, being incum- 
bents of neighboring churches, also received 16,000 lbs. of tobacco and 1,700 
lbs. additional for shrinkage. (See Burnaby's Travels in America : Virginia 
Historical Register, Vol. V., p. 83.) As money was four times dearer then than 
now, the president perhaps received about $10,000. 
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the student was constantly exercised in debates, the subjects in 
this department being of a theological character. 

Such were the three main departments. There was also a com- 
mon sehool for Indian boys. The master received forty or fifty 
pounds sterling, which was to be paid from the rents of the Braf- 
ferton estate, in Yorkshire, in which the funds lett by the Hon. 
Eoberfc Boyle "for pirns and charitable uses" had been invested 
by decree of the High Court of Chancery in Great Britain. The 
attendance on this school was augmented by boys from the town, 
whom the master was authorized to charge 20s. a year each. 
''Beading, writing, and vulgar arithmetic" were the subjects em- 
braced. 

The president lectured on some theological subject four times a 
year, but he had no regular classes. He was expected to have a 
watchful eye over the professors, students, and revenue3; and 
when the Board of Visitors met, he was present at all their meet- 
ings and councils. His salary was £200 sterling a year. 

The president and six masters met, in the ordinary government 
of the college, whenever he deemed it expedient. At such times, 
all questions were determined by a major part; and, in case of a 
tie, the side on which the president voted prevailed. To this meet- 
ing belonged the election of the usher of the grammar school, the 
bursar, library-keeper, janitor, cook, butler, and gardener, and all 
other subordinate officers. 

The president had a handsome house (erected in 1732), and 
each of the professors was entitled to apartments in the college 
building. According to the monastic views of colleges then prevail- 
ing, the privileges of a family were accorded to the president alone. 
But this rule was not adhered to. 1 

The William and Mary system was but a colonial reproduction 
of the higher education in England. Under the title of "ethics," 

1 When William Preston, professor of moral philosophy, and Thomas Kob- 
inson, professor of humanity (grammar sehool), married, respectively, Misses 
Mary and Edith Tyler (great-aunts of President John Tyler), and removed 
their apartments to the town, a tremendous excitement was raised in the col- 
lege circle. The Board of Visitors promptly evicted them; but these enter- 
prising professors appealed to the authorities in England, and obtained an or- 
der for their reinstatement. In 1769 the sin was repeated by the celebrated 
John Camm treasurer of the college and professor of divinity. Then the 
visitors promulgated a decree that thereafter entering into marriage, or re- 
moving into the town, ipso faeto, vacated the office of any professor in the 
college. (QuabtebmI., p. 72 ; II., p. 50 ; III, pp. 140, 209.) 
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the professor of moral philosophy treated of the rights and duties 
of the state — the subject-matter of political science. 1 

The study of American History was cultivated in an intelligent 
and original way by Eev. Hugh Jones, professor of natural philo- 
sophy and mathematics, who, in 1722, wrote his Present State of 
Virginia (the first historical production in America to proceed 
from the hands of a professor in a college), and by Eev. William 
Stith, president of the college from 1752 to 1755, who published 
his History of Virginia in Williamsburg in 1747. (This was the 
second historical production in America by a college professor.) 

When, in 1760, Dr. William Small, the professor of natural 
philosophy and mathematics, assumed, by reason of a vacancy, the 
duties also of the chair of moral philosophy, he made a great de- 
parture from the practice, universally prevalent at that day, of 
memory lessons, by being the first professor at William and Mary, 
and, it is believed, the first in America, to adopt the modern lec- 
ture system. 8 While we have no exact details as to the methods 
pursued by him, the enthusiastic language of Jefferson and John 
Page leaves no room to doubt that his instruction was broad and 
varied. The first says of him that "he fixed my destinies in life," 
and the other calls him " the illustrious professor of mathematics, 
afterwards well known as the great Dr. Small of Birmingham, the 
darling friend of Darwin." 3 

It may be said that law and the natural sciences absorbed the 
attention of the founders of the American Commonwealths. As the 
controversy with the British crown, being one of strict legal right, 
produced an unprecedented popular demand for legal knowledge, 

1 The College of Philadelphia (afterwards the University of Pennsylvania) 
adopted a plan of liberal studies which I take to be explanatory of the term 
"ethics," as understood at this time: "After a preliminary training in Logic 
and Metaphysics, the student was to be brought to a knowledge and practical 
sense of his position as a man and a citizen, by a course embracing Ethics, 
Natural and Civil Law, and an introduction to Civil History, to laws and 
governments, to Trade and Commerce." From what I can gather from close 
attention to the subsequent history of the College of Philadelphia, the plan of 
instruction thus luminously set forth was but partially carried out. At most, 
very little seems to be known of the real extent of the studies pursued there. 
The authorities in the State soon fell into violent altercations with one an- 
other. (See "University of Pennsylvania:" Circulars of Information, Bureau 
of Education.) 

2 Jefferson's Autobiography. 

'Virginia Historical Regiattr, III., p. 150. Dr. Small came to Virginia in 
1758, and left in 1764 He died in Birmingham in 1775. 
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so the free spirit engendered by the study of the natural sciences 
made men restless under the old order of things in church and 
state. William and Mary clearly took the lead along both lines. 
Dr. Small was succeeded by James Madison, another devotee of the 
sciences (cousin of the President of the United States, of that name), 
who in connection with Thomas Jefferson, the pupil of Small, made 
the college curriculum in 1779 the most remarkable of any in the 
United States. They abolished the grammar school and the two 
divinity schools, and in their places substituted a school of modern 
languages, a school of constitutional and court law, and a school of 
medicine. The faculty consisted of James Madison, 1 D. D., presi- 
dent and professor of natural philosophy and mathematics, George 
Wythe, 2 LL. T>., professor of law and police, James McClurg, 3 M. D., 
professor of anatomy and medicine, Robert Andrews, 4 A. M., pro- 

'James Madison was the son of John Madison, clerk of Augusta county, 
one of the Episcopalian emigrants who disputed with the Scotch-Irish the 
honor of being the first to arrive in the valley of Virginia. His son gradu- 
ated at William and Mary College, studied law, and then the ministry in 
England where he attended the lectures of the celebrated Cavallo in natural 
science, became president of the college in 1777, and subsequently first 
bishop of the Episcopal church. 

2 George Wythe was a student of William and Mary, and was one of the 
leading Revolutionary patriots. 

8 James McClurg was a student of William and Mary, and graduated at 
Edinburgh in medicine. He was a member of the Federal Convention in 
1787. When John Page suggested Jefferson for the presidency of the Vir- 
ginia Society for the Promotion of Useful Learning, Jefferson wrote that 
"he should feel himself out of his true place to stand before McClurg." 
(Writings of Jefferson, I., p. 289 (Randolph).) His tombstone in old St. 
John's churchyard, Richmond, Va., has: " Having studied his profession in 
the most celebrated schools of Europe, and distinguished himself even in 
youth by the elegance and ability of his writings, he was early placed, by 
common consent, at home and abroad, in the highest rank among its pro- 
fessors, which he occupied for half a century." 

4 Robert Andrews was son of Moses Andrews (and Letitia Cooke) and 
great-grandson of John Andrews, who emigrated to Maryland from Leices- 
tershire, Eng., in 1654. He was born in Pennsylvania, and was graduated 
at the College of Philadelphia. He was tutor for several years in the 
family of Mann Page, of Rosewell, Virginia, and in 1772 went to London 
for ordination. He was one of the thirteen clergymen to sign the paper 
drawn up by the eighty-nine members of the House of Bnrgesses on the 
27th May, 1774, recommending a general Congress. In 1779 he was made 
professor of moral philosophy, as above. In 1784 he was transferred to 
the mathematical chair. In 1781 he was private secretary to General Nelson 
at the siege of Torktown. In 1788 he represented Williamsburg in the 
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lessor of moral philosophy, the law of nature and nations, and of 
the fine arts, and Charles Bellini, 1 professor of modern languages. 
Under this assortment there is reason to believe that the two great 
distinctive text books of Vattel and Adam Smith were taught at 
William and Mary earlier than at any other college in America. 
The use of Adam Smith's great work, Inquiry into the Nature and 
Sources of the "Wealth of Nations, perhaps dates from the year 
1784, when President Madison was relieved of the duty of teach- 
ing mathematics and made professor of moral philosophy, inter- 
national law, etc., in addition to natural philosophy, which he 
always retained. "We are told that President Madison was the first 
to introduce into the college a regular system of lectures on political 
economy; and in the library of Mr. W. G. Stanard, of Richmond, is 
an old edition of Adam Smith, with the autograph of "Robert 
Stanard, William and Mary College, 1798," upon the fly-leaf. 8 
There is also in the college library a copy of the laws published, 
somewhere about 1803, in which Vattel is named as a text-book. 

On the importance of a liberal cultivation the sentiments of 
President Madison are well expressed in a letter addressed by him 
in 1811 to Hon. C. S. Todd, formerly a student at William and 
Mary, and then studying law at the famous law school at Litch- 
field, Conn, (afterwards minister to Russia in 1841) : 

"I hope you do not confine yourself to law, but take a wide range In 
belles lettres, history, and the best writers in natural law. There are some 

State convention of that year. In 1798 he was a member of the Legisla- 
ture and voted against the celebrated resolutions of that year. All this 
time, however, he retained his position as professor. He married, first, 
Elizabeth Ballard, and second, Mary Blair. (See Quarterly, III. , 277 ; IV. , 
p. 136; Page Family, Calendar of State papers, Vol. I., etc.) He was dis- 
tinguished for his mathematical talents, and served with President Madison 
in a commission to define the Virginia and Pennsylvania line. 

'Charles Bellini doubtless came to Virginia with Philip Mazzei in 1773, 
for in 1775 I find his name among the Albemarle volunteers ( Va. Hist. 
Coll., Vol. V., p. 85). He was undoubtedly the first professor of modern 
languages in the United States. When, in 1781 , the college was temporarily 
closed Kobin saw this " solitary professor of Italian extraction " at Wil- 
liamsburg, and reported that ' ' his conversation and abilities appeared to be 
such that after what he told us of his brethren we could not help regretting 
their absence." Mr. Bellini's name occurs on the Masonic rolls at Wil- 
liamsburg from 1779 to 1783. (Robin's Travels; Quarterly, I., p. 16.) 

2 Mr. Jefferson wrote from New York to a friend : "In political economy 
I think Smith's Wealth of Nations the best book extant; in the science of 
.government, Montesquieu's Spirit of the Laws." — May 3, 1790. 
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excellent natural philosophers, most probably, In your vicinity. Chemistry 
and natural history should form a principal portion of the study of young 
men of capacity." 1 

Of President Madison Bishop Meade is quoted as saying: 
"He 'was indefatigable in his lectures, and when in good health is known 
to have been engaged in his lecture-room from four to six hours a day. 
He first introduced a course of systematic lectures in political economy in 
the college. In the department of natural philosophy he excelled, his 
enthusiasm throwing a peculiar charm over his lectures." 2 

Of the college in 1785, Mr. Jefferson wrote: 3 

"What are the objects of an useful American Education? Classical 
knowledge, modern languages, chiefly French, Spanish, and Italian; mathe- 
matics, natural philosophy, natural history, civil history, and ethics. In 
natural philosophy I mean to include chemistry and agriculture, and in 
natural history to include botany, as well as the other branches of those 
departments. It is true that the habit of speaking the modern languages 
cannot be so well acquired in America ; but every other article can be as 
well acquired at William and Mary as at any place in Europe." 

Although the college revenues were very much reduced by the 
Eevolution, it still continued to retain this small, but able, body of 
professors, and, with its library of over three thousand volumes of 
selected works and its fine apparatus, 8 the best on this continent, 
it did a work for years, in despite of a limited attendance, equal 
to that of its best years in the past. Three years later Mr. Jeffer- 
son wrote to Mr. Izard: 4 

1 Sprague's Annals of the American Church, Vol. V. 

2 See sketch of Bishop Madison in The Evergreen, 1846. It has been 
stated elsewhere (Quarterly, Vol. I., 73) that so strong was Bishop Madi- 
son in favor of Republican principles that even in his sermons he would 
never speak of heaven as a kingdom, but " as that great republic where there 
was no distinction of rank and where all men were free and equal." Another 
good story, illustrating his fondness for natural philosophy, is told of him. 
The bishop had a favorite negro, who, in hauling wood for the college, 
would place the load chiefly in the front part of the cart. The bishop- 
remonstrated with him and told him to shift the load nearer the centre of 
gravity of the cart. Soon after the negro ran home in alarm from the 
woods, shouting to him that "the centre of gravity was choaking that ere 
mule." It seems that the negro had placed the load in the back of the cart 
which had caused the shafts to fly up, pulling the collar up about the 
mule's throat. 

3 Soon after his return from Paris, Mr. Jefferson lent his cabinet of 
minerals to William and Mary College, and his herbarium to Mr. Girardin, 
then a professor in the college. (See Letters of Jefferson and Cabell, p. 4.) 
The original apparatus was selected by Dr. Small. 

4 Writings of Jefferson (Randolph), I., 346. 
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"I cannot but approve your idea of sending your eldest son, destined 
for the law, to Williamsburg. The professor of mathematics and natural 
philosophy there, Mr. Madison, cousin of him whom you know, is a man 
of great abilities, and their apparatus is a very fine one. Mr. Bellini, pro- 
fessor of modern languages, is also an excellent one. But the pride of the 
institution is Mr. Wythe, one of the Chancellors of the State, and professor 
of law in the College. He is one of the greatest men of the age, having 
held, without competition, the first place at the bar of our general court 
for thirty-five years, and always distinguished by the most spotless virtue. 
He gives lectures regularly, and holds moot courts and parliaments, 
wherein he presides, and the young men debate regularly in law and legis- 
lation, learn the rules of parliamentary proceeding, and acquire the habit 
of public speaking. Williamsburg is a remarkably healthy situation, rea- 
sonably cheap, and affords very genteel society. I know no place in the 
world, while the present professors remain, where I would so soon place a 
son." 1 

Judge St. George Tucker, 8 who succeeded George Wythe as 
professor of law, gives this account of the college in 1795: 

"There are six professorships, one of moral philosophy, natural philo- 
sophy, and the belles lettres; one of mathematics; one of Law; one of 
modern languages, and two of humanity. To the college belongs an ex- 
tensive library and an apparatus, probably not exceeded by any upon this 
continent. The course of natural philosophy is made more comprehensive 
than is usual in most colleges. In moral philosophy the students are ex- 
amined on the ablest writers in logic, the belles lettres, ethics, natural law, 
the law of nations, and politics. In mathematics, a regular course, both 
elementary and practical, is pursued. In law, a course of lectures is an- 
nually delivered on the principles of civil government and on the constitu- 
tions and laws of the Federal Government of the United States, and the 
State of Virginia. In the modern languages, French, Italian, Spanish, and 
German may be acquired. Most of the students acquire the two former. 
In the Grammar school the Latin and Greek languages are taught as in 
other places." 3 

1 Mr. Wythe's law chair was the first in the United States. In it was 
included the subject of municipal and constitutional law. His manuscript 
lectures were extant in 1810, when Judge John Tyler described them to 
Jefferson as containing "many original thoughts on our constitutions, and 
the necessary changes they had begotten in Blackstone's Commentaries." 
(Letters and Times of the Tylers, I., p. 349.) James Fairbanks Colby, pro- 
fessor of law and political science in Dartmouth College, has published 
two very interesting pamphlets, on Legal and Political Studies in Dart- 
mouth College, and The Collegiate Study of Law. 

2 Judge Tucker's Commentaries on Blaekstone, published in 1803, which 
contain his opinions on the Federal and Virginia Constitutions, the right 
of expatriation, etc. , embody the lectures delivered by him at the college. 
It is the earliest distinctive law book published in the United States. 

8 See Quarterly, II., Judge Tucker's reply to Eev. Jedediah Morse. 
13 
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The number in attendance at that time was put by Judge Tucker 
at eighty or ninety, including the children in the grammar school. l 

Hugh L. Girardin, the fiiend of Jefferson and the historian of 
Virginia, was the professor of history and modern languages in 
1803, and it is to be assumed that the history taught was very 
different from the old time religious history embraced in the cur- 
riculum of Harvard in 1646 and of the college of New Jersey in 
1756. We are told that as late as 1814 George Ticknor could find 
neither a good teacher of German nor a dictionary nor a German 
book in the shops, or public libraries, or at the college in Cam- 
bridge. And yet as early as 1779 William and Mary had an accom- 
plished German scholar in Bellini. 

A remarkable feature of William and Mary was its adoption of 
the elective system. The volatile minds of the Virginians were not 
easily subject to restraints, as had been often observed. In the 
faculty book, accordingly, there is proof that long before the Eevo- 
lution there had been a revolt against the preliminary training in 
the Latin and Greek of the grammar school. When the reorgani- 
zation took plase in 1779, a choice was permitted among the depart- 
ments taught, and although there was a regular course prescribed 
for A. B., the student might be an "irregular" if he preferred to 
be so. Hence, Jefferson wrote to Francis Epes four years before 
the opening of the University of Virginia: "At William and 
Mary students are allowed to attend the schools of their choice, 
and those branches of science only which will be useful to them in 
the line of life they propose." 2 

And the same independent spirit of the Virginians produced an 
early abandonment of the system which still holds in the Northern 
States even to-day — the hateful espionage system which declines to 
trust in the honor of the student in the examination-room or in 
his general behavior. So William, and Mary was the first to lead 
in this direction also. 3 

1 The barefooted boys that Weld described as seeing at Bishop Madi- 
son's table were, evidently grammar-school boys. It is the custom in 
Virginia among all classes for boys to go barefooted in warm weather. 

8 Randall's Life of Jefferson, III., p. 483. 

3 Professor Nathaniel Beverley Tucker in his address to his law class in 
1834, published in the Southern Literary Messenger, spoke as follows : 
"Before I conclude, give me leave to offer a few remarks on a subject in 
which every member of the faculty has an equal and common interest. If 
there be anything by which the University of William and Mary has been 
advantageously distinguished, it is the liberal and magnanimous character 
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The influence of William and Mary in one other respect may be 
noticed. Both George Wythe 1 and St. George Tucker, 8 who stood 
at the head of the law department from 1779 to 1826, were warm 
advocates of emancipation, and their teachings, no doubt, had much 
to do with producing that spirit of philanthropy so prevalent in 
Virginia, till the brutal onslaught of the abolitionists, about 1829. 
Then the reaction took place, 3 and, with almost equal ability, the 

of its discipline. It has been the study of its professors to cultivate at the 
same time the intellect, the principles, and the deportment of the student, 
laboring with equal diligence to infuse the spirit of the scholar and the 
spirit of the gentleman. He comes to us as a gentleman. As such we 
receive and treat him, and resolutely refuse to know him in any other 
character. He is not harrassed with petty regulations ; he is not insulted 
and annoyed by impertinent surveillance. Spies and informers have no 
countenance among us. We receive no accusation but from the conscience 
of the accused. His honor is the only witness to which we appeal; and 
should he be even capable of prevarication or falsehood, we admit no proof 
of the fact. But I beg you to observe, that in this cautious and forbearing 
spirit of our legislation, you have not only proof that we have no disposi- 
tion to harrass you with unreasonable requirements, but a pledge that such 
regulations as we have found it necessary to make will be enforced. . . . 
The effect of this system in inspiring a high and scrupulous sense of 
honor, and a scorn of all disingenuous artifice, has been ascertained by long 
experience, and redounds to the praise of its authors. 

'Thomas Jefferson wrote to Dr. Price, August 7, 1785: "The College 
of William and Mary, in Williamsburg, since the remodelling of its plan, 
is the place where are collected together all the young men of Virginia 
under preparation for public life. They are there under the direction 
(most of them) of a Mr. Wythe, one of the most virtuous of characters, 
and whose sentiments on the subject of slavery are unequivocal. I am 
satisfied, if you could resolve to address an exhortation to these young 
men, with all that eloquence of which you are master, that its influence on 
the future decision of this important question would be great, perhaps 
decisive." 

2 St. George Tucker wrote a pamphlet proposing the gradual abolition 
of slavery. 

3 By an intrigue between the New England States and the States of South 
Carolina and Georgia, the slave trade, which Virginia had prohibited, was 
given a legal existence till 1808. A large number of slaves was imported 
in this interval. This new incubus did not, however, materially stifle the 
anti-slavery feeling in Virginia. When Garrison went to Baltimore city, 
about 1829, to join Benjamin Lundy in the publication of an emancipation 
newspaper, there were some three hundred societies in the slave States 
bottomed upon a moral dissatisfaction with the institution of slavery. 
Garrison changed the direction of Lundy's work, who had done much to 
promote the cause in the South, and entered upon a crusade of abuse and 
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benefits of slavery, " socially, politically and economically," were 
maintained by Thomas R. Dew, professor of history and political 
economy from 1826 to 1846, and by Nathaniel Beverley Tucker (son 
of St. George Tucker), professor of law from 1834 to 1851. 

The influence of the Northern schools and colleges did not begin 
to be felt in Virginia till after 1747. Then the influence was eon- 
fined to Princeton and the schools of Pennsylvania. Under the 
leadership of Samuel Davies, afterwards president of Princeton, 
the Presbyterians began their work along the frontier. There 
were Presbyterian settlements in Hanover, Charlotte, and Prince 
Edward ; and back of them in the Valley of Virginia settled the 
Scotch-Irish from Ulster. Mingled with these were the Episco- 
palians from the East, who followed up the valley of the James, all 
together forming a background to the colony never surpassed for 
sturdy strength and intelligent manhood. In this half cleared 
environment were formed some very good private schools, whose 
masters were sometimes graduates of Princeton. Thus between 
1750 and 1760 there was a good classical school in Louisa, under 
the mastership of Eev. John Todd, of the class of 1747, who had 
the assistance of the Eev. James Waddell, the celebrated Presby- 
terian "blind preacher." Then in Fauquier, about 1766, was a 
school taught by Hezekiah Balch, of the class of 1766, and there 
was Daniel McCulla of the same class, who established an academy 
in Hanover. In 1749 Eev. Eobert Alexander, a graduate of Edin- 
burgh, founded a school in Augusta county. For twenty years it 
was taught by Eev. John Brown, a graduate of Princeton of the 
class of 1749. In 1774, William Graham, of the class of 1773, took 
charge. In 1776 the school's name was changed from Augusta 
Academy to Liberty Hall Academy. When Washington gave it 
his one hundred shares in the James Eiver Co., it acquired the 
name of Washington Academy, and is now known as Washington 
and Lee University. In 1776, the Prince Edward Academy (char- 
tered as Hampden- Sidney in 1782) was opened with a rector — 
Samuel Stanhope Smith, of the class of 1769 — and a staff of as- 
sistants, all Princeton men. 

The schools of Pennsylvania vied with Princeton in developing 
this part of Virginia. Some of the settlers in the Valley were 
native Pennsylvanians. Samuel Davies himself, the virtual founder 
of the Presbyterian Church in Virginia, was educated at the famous 

incendiarism, which in great measure changed the course of sentiment in 
the South. See the Kansas Crusade, by Eli Thayer, of Massachusetts. 
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«lassical school of Samuel Blair at Fogg's Manor, in Pennsylvania. 
He promoted classical schools, though his multiplied labors pre- 
vented his being the head of one in Virginia. While Princeton 
gave to the list of Virginia statesmen two men of first order — 
James Madison and Henry Lee — the College of Philadelphia (sub- 
sequently the University of Pennsylvania) gave William Grayson, 1 
and to this it may be added that it gave to William and Mary, 
Robert Andrews, a professor of undoubted ability and influence. 

But, however strong the support rendered by the backwoodsmen 
of Virginia to the cause of mankind at this period of the Revolu- 
tion, their arrival was too reeent and their wild environment 
created so many conditions of its own, that the management of 
state affairs remained in the hands of the men of the Eastern 
counties, among whom the influence of the College of William 
and Mary was overwhelming. 

In the next number I propose to make a comparative estimate of 
this influence, concluding with a comparison of educational values 
among all classes of the population resident in Virginia, England, 
and New England in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 



STUDENTS IN 1754 AT WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE. 
The following represents the students and scholars boarding at 
the college in 1754. Board was £13 per session. 2 A considerable 
number of both students and scholars boarded in town. Of those 
in college, fifty-two were pay students, fifteen had scholarships, 
and there were eight Indians — in all, seventy-five students. Eight 
of the more wealth students had negro boys to wait on them. 
Supposing, as a moderate estimate, that forty students resided in 
town, the total attendance at William and Mary this year was 
about one hundred and fifteen : 

Due 3 at Lady Day, 4 1754, From — 
Giles Hawkins, Robert Armistead, William Meredith, William 
Russell, Theoderick Munford, Theoderick Bland [born September 

1 Foots' Sketches of Virginia; Virginia Schools Before and After the 
Revolution, by W. Gordon McCabe; Peyton's History of Augusta County; 
Catalogue of the College of New Jersey (1746-1896), etc. 

2 The board for the negro boys was £2 10s. 

3 To save space the sums due by the students are not given. 

4 Lady Day was the 25th of March, the old time for beginning the 
year. "Lady Day" was the same as the "feast day of the annunciation." 



